DE MONTAIGNE

which           justifies.   All men are born Iree and

equal, equal at least in the essential things, and yet

all men find themselves enchanted, and
bound in a voluntary servitude. The Discourse is
the expansion of this and of one or two other

It is often rhetorical, often declamatory;
tat a writer, and especially a writer who is young,
may be at the same time declamatory and very
nincli in earnest. The advantage as well as the
disadvantage of youth often lies in the dominat-
ing power of a few simple ideas, which to one
experienced in dealing with concrete affairs may
somewhat hollow, yet which prove to be
powers with mankind.

How is this, cries La Boetie, that an infinite
number of men are not governed but tyrannised
over by one man, not a Hercules, not a Samson,
rather a poor mannikin, often the most cowardly
and effeminate creature in the nation, unaccus-
tomed to the dust of battle, scarcely even ac-
quainted with the sands of the tilting-fidd; one
incapable of commanding men by native force, but
lost in vile submission to the meanest and silliest
creatures of the other sex? So La Boetie de-
claims. Is it that men are cowards? Can it be
that millions of men fear such a feeble being as
this ? Such a notion is incredible. The vice which
induces men to be slaves must be another and' a
baser vice than cowardice. To effect the down-
Soom, of freedom as a natural right, and one
